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INTRODUCTION 


In this brief paper, I wish to point out that while much of 
linguistic theory and analysis have, since the days of Saussure, 
been concerned with /a langue, (or competence, if you may), it is 
in the parele that we must build our theory of language teach- 
ing. This is especially true of second language teaching. A 
second or foreign language learner wants to acquire knowledge 
of a particular language because he wants to perform in 
one or more (or, all) social domains.: it is, therefore, necessary 
that as language teachers, we must tell him the rules of speak- 
ing: Who speaks (or does not speak) why and how in what 
situation, setting and time to whom, i. e., the pragmatic rules. 
It is also important to make the learner beware of the surface 
variations and alternations, I am not suggesting that we teach 
him only a list of such language fluctuations. Language teach- 
ing, based only on taxonomy of surface variations, can indeed 
be taxing. It is necessary to teach him the general underlying 
principles. Nevertheless, it is a crime to let him proceed to 
perform on the basis of knowledge of such abstract rules. 

To illustrate this point, let us take up the case of Bengali 
with its unique diglossic situation (Cf. Singh & Maniruzzaman, 
1983). Our study reveals that in spite of a general decline in 
the use and attitude of Sadhu Bangla (with a mean of 7.2203 
as against Calit Bangla 20.0339, ibid, pp 38; 63-68% for Calit as 
against 18-26% in favour of Sadhu, ibid, pp 51), our subjects 
still believe that-Sadhu must be taught along with Calit to non- 
Bengali learners learning Bengali and that 37.29% of them felt 
that the language teaching should begin with Sadhu, 54.24% 
felt the same in favour of Calit, while only 1.69% advocated 
that both should be taught to the beginners at the same time. 
Obviously, our decision to design a course for LT in Bengali 
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will depend on what kind of performance the learner aims at. 
For instance, if he wants to learn Bengali because he wants to 
read Bengali literature without going through translations of the 
same available in his language, he has to be taught both styles 
with an introductory lesson on the use of these studies in the 
literary history of this language. If he is interested in only being 
able tospeak in Bangali, there is no point in teaching him 
Sadhu really. But for those who belong to neither of these 
categories, it will be unfair if we do not make him aware that ` 
he is expected to use different styles in different sociolinguistic 
contexts depending on who their interlocuters are and what are 
their social backgrounds (See Singh & Maniruzzaman, 1983, 
Singh, 1976, for details). 

Similarly, for someone learning Maithili (yet another eastern 
NIA language), unless we teach him the complicated nature 
of the pronominal behaviour (See Singh, 1979 for the ‘nature of 
such constructions), it will be impossible for the learner to 
yerbalise in actual speech situation, Maithili verbal construc- 
tion is notorious not only for showing agreement with non- 
subjects including elements within PP (bearing locative and 
ablative case-marking, for example), the problem is in the five- 
level second personal pronoun (two honorifics, one level and 
two non-honorifics) and a complicated rule of selection. 1 
have shown elsewhere (cf. Singh, forthcoming) that the matters 
are more complicated than they seem because the sociolinguistic 
factors are somewhat graded in Maithili speech community 
and that selection of a particular pronoun rather than any 
other does not merely depend upon power and solidarity rela- 
tions. The hierarchy shows Kinship, Sex, Socio-Economic 
Status, Age and Other Factors (including educational level, 
attitude, setting, mood and others) in this order. The exchange 
of pronominal levels may or may not be symmetric (i.e., both 
members of a dyad getting the same level or otherwise). If we 
only look into the kinship factor, we will discover that selec- 
tional rules are likely to be following: 
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(1) Pronominal/Verbal level selection rules and kinship. 


Symmetry- Asymetry- 


i Level Level 

a. Mother—Daughter 4/5 — 
Sister—Elder sister 4/5 2<——>2 
Ego Female— 
Husband’s Mother — 2<-—> passive 
E’ Fe F—Son’s Wife’s M 2 — 
E-+F2—Brother’s W 2 — 

b. Father—So 2 2<-»3 or 4/5 
B—E.B ~ 4/5<—>2 
E+ Male—W’s F — ` 2<>T or 

; passive 

E+ Ma So’s W’s F L2 — 
E+ Ma—S’s H bie as 

c So— Mis 4/5 2 or 3<--or 4/5 
F—D — 2<——>3 or 4/5 
B—E.S ‘2 or4/5 4/5<--2 
E.B—S Toe - 2«—>4j5 
H—W 2 = 


The above table of speech behaviour shows that between 
certain kin relations, speech exchange is symmetric, in that 
both select the same levels for each other’. For some others, 
it is asymmetric, i.e., they give and receive pronouns of differ- 
ent honorific levels. Between some others, both strategies are 
used. Anyone learning Maithili has to know these rules. 


1. EVIDENCE FROM BENGALI 


In this and the following sections, I shall present more 
evidence in favour of my suggestion that a teaching/learning 
grammar must include pragmatic rules and informations on 
surface structure variations. 

Let us first take up the case of Bengali negative formation. 
The theoreticians and typologists may still be wondering 
whether to posit an underlying V+NEG or NEG-+-V order 
for Bengali since the time Singh (1976) was published (See 
Bhatia, 1978 and Subbarao, 1984 for other problems). - 
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The facts about Bengali negation are as follows. First in 
terms of frequency and scope of occurrence, in all probability, 
negation marker na follows verb. In the neighbouring IA 
languages such as in Maithili, Magahi and Bhojpuri as well as 
in languages like Hindi and Panjabi, the basic as well as the 
most frequent order is NEG +V, although for stylistic reasons, 
one is allowed to follow a V-+NEG order in certain construc- 
tions. In this respect, Bengali has similarities with the Dravi- 
dian languages (Cf. Rangan, 1971; Ravindran, 1971; Gowda, 
1971). The Austric and the Tibeto-Burman too seem to favour 
V-+NEG order in most cases. Hazarika (1968) tells us: that 
Assamese too’ has NEG +V order like the Magadhan languages, 

Secondly, there are a number of constructions where even 
in Bengali, the order conforms to the general IA pattern of 
NEG-+-V. They are following: (i) the ‘Neither-nor’ construc- 
tions, (ii) before the ‘But’-clause, when the main clause in,present 
indicative, (iii) -in infinitive complement constructions with 
er-a, (iv) in ‘As if’ jEno-sentences, (v) in ‘If? or jodi-clauses, 
(vi) in constructions involving na-hOe and ba, (vii) in a double- 
verbal adverbial constructions, (viii) when the verb is in preca- 
tive mood, (ix) in negative verb constructicns (Assamese has 
them too), (x) in archaic/poetic expressions, (xi) and partially 
in lexical negation, Let me give an example of each of these 
constructions», »(Sentences or constructions I-JI exemplify the 
types i-xi as noted above): : 

1, naSe eSeche, na ami gechi ‘Neither he has come, nor 

have I gone’, 

2a. ami pari na, kintu Se to pare} ‘I cannot (do it) but he 

b: ami na pari, Ø Se to pare} surely can’ 


3a. Se (ram-er na jaw-a- r) ‘He gave the news about 
kOtha bolle Ram’s not going’ 
b. Se (na jaw-a) sthir korlo ‘He decided against going’ 


4. Se jEno na jane (ie ami eSechilam ‘He should not know 
that I had come’ 


5. tumi jodi na jao, ami jabo ‘If you don’t go , I will’ 


6a. tumi na-hOe na-i gele} € 
b. tumi na-i ba gele } 


7. kajTa na hObe to na hObe, amar tate ki? ‘If the work 
is not done, let it not be done, how am I concerned?’ 


Let you not go’ 
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8. Se na aS-uk, ami ja-bo ‘Let him not come, I will go’ 
9. NEG-hOe—+nOe/noi; NEG-+-ach—nei, ete 
10. keho nahi jane, Far, aobhane...‘Nobody knows...’ 
11. O-ggEn, O, SombhOb, etc. ‘Without knowledge’, Im- 
possible’, etc. 


These, added to the fact that Old Bengali showed a fairly 
` wider use of NEG-+-V constructions (Cf. Sen, 1958:100), only 
suggest that here is an example of a syntactic change in pro- 
gress and that the reason for change probably has to do with 
areal pressure (Cf. Klaiman, 1977 for other areas of pressure 
on Bengali syntax). This suggests that by simply teaching that 
Bengali has a basic or prevalent \V-+-NEG order, and by not 
making the learner aware of the surface structure variations no- 
. ted above, we will not. do justice with teaching Bengali. 
Also note that leaving aside the genuine cases of homonymy, 
Bengali grammar is rich with instances where there are extended 
“usages of certain items. Let us take up na once again. There are 
at least the fol owing types of lexical extensions of na where 
there is a loss of its negative import: 


12a. ke jabe na ? ‘who will not go ? 
b. kena jabe ? ‘who will not go (=Everybody will go)’ 

13. tumi jao-na ‘please go’ 

14, Se as-uk (na), tar pOr dEkha jabe ‘Let him come, (the 
rest) we will see later’ 

15, tumi jabe (,) na? ‘You will, go won’t you?’ 

16. tumina Ramke bhalo bolechile. ‘But didn’t you say 
Ram was good’ 

17. ami na-hOe gelam ‘Suppose I went’ 
2,333 22 22 

18. Senaaa eSechilo ‘He, you know had come’ (in the 
speech of women and children, in the intonation indi- 
cated) 


Not all the uses as listed above are completely devoid of 
the negative meaning. These bring us to yet another instance of 
lexical extension in Bengali (first noted in Singh, 1980b, and 
later extensively studied by Subbarao, 1984), the one involving 
bole, the verb ‘to say’. We will not go into the details of this 
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issue here. It will be enough to indicate that bole in Bengali 
is found to be used in a number of constructions such as 
follows: (a) complementizer, (b) non-lexical or empty head- 
noun, (c) quotative, (d) reason adverb, (e) manner adverb, (f) 
disjunct and post-position, (g) as ‘almost’ and (h) designation- 
marker. For a Bengali learner from the Southern states in India, 
it is easy to explain this phenomenon because these are such 
extensions of the verb SAY in Telugu and other Dravidian 
languages. But for others, we have to adopt a different strategy. 
Thus, a learner’s grammar of Bengali has to have separate 
lessons to equip the prospective speaker in Bengali with surface 
variations in form as well as meaning. 


Il. EVIDENCE FROM MAITHILI 


In this section, I shall be concerned with mainly pragmatic 
considerations of speaking. To begin with, I would like to 
mention that it has already been established (Cf. Singh, 1982) 
that depending on what one is doing with language, one has to 
select adequate speech strategies. For instance, while giving 
false testimony in a court of law, one does use a different stra- 
tegy (Cf. Levinson, 1978; Levi, 1982). Similarly, for flirting, 
one has to use ‘asymmetric strategy’ in Bengali (Singh, 1982). 

In case of Maithili constructions included in this section, we 
would like to show that certain factors (factors beyond 
grammar) trigger certain types of sentences or sometimes makes 
certain constructions more or less grammatical and more or 
less factual. We begin with the concept of ‘weight’. and its 
role in determining sentential acceptability. (See Singh, forth- 
coming (b) for greater details.) The raising rule in Maithili on 
sentences such as 19 will demand that the lower sentence 
adjective compliment is also shifted along with the raised 
nominal as in 20. If this element is left behind at the sentence 
final position, the resultant sentence is odd. This oddity goes 
once we begin to make the adjective compliment heavier as 
21 shows: 

19. ham bujhaita chareunagie o niik (log) chathi) 
‘J thought that he was a nice (person)’ 

20. ham hunkaa niik (log) bujhaita chalahun/chalianhj 
‘I thought him to be a good (person)’ 
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21a. 722Ham hunkaa bujhaita chalianhj niik 
b. ?ham hunkaa hujhaita chalianhi niik log 
c. ham hunkaa bujhaita chalianhi ahaank saaRhuk bhagin- 
jamaal ‘I thought him to be your sister-in-law’s sister- 
in-law’: husband’ 


If we now look into the right dislocation rule in Maithili 
where the NPd (i.e., the dislocated NP) goes tothe extreme 
right corner of a sentence leaving Lehind an appropriate form 
of trace pronoun, it seems to work alright in case the NPd is 
other than SU(=Subject of). Here the pronoun o ‘3p sg’ may or 
may not show up. But if the original sentence has an SU which 
is itself o ‘he/she ’, the resultant sentence is unacceptable as in 
22. However, as we can see in 23, the same structure is increa- 
singly acceptable, if the ‘weight’ of the NPd is more : 


22. ¥* o hamraa inglEnD mE bhe®Tal chalaaha, o 
‘He met me in England, he’ 


23a. ? o hamraa inglEnD mE bhenTal chalaaha, raamcandar 
‘He met me in England, Ramchandra’ 
fahaa"k bhaaisaaheb a) 
b. o...chalaahs,4 baraahii-balaa dulhaa-jii > 
| baraahii-balaa dulhaa-jiik pitiaute bhaai J 
‘He met me in England, your elder brother/the brother- 
in-law from Barahi/the cousin brother of the brother-in- 
law from Barahi’. 
The above discussion only emphasizes the point that in a 
teacher’s grammar, factors beyond grammar must find place. 
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